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DOWN IN PANAMA 
By J. M. Guinn. 

The isthmus of Panama, or Darien, as it was formerly called, 
is a tie that binds together two continents and a barrier that 
separates two oceans. To break the barrier and unite two 
oceans is a problem that has engaged the attention of commer- 
cial nations for centuries. Whether the United States, the 
youngest among the great maritime countries will successfully 
solve that problem remains to be seen. 

It is not of the Panama canal, which is a thing of the future 
with a history unmade, that I write, but of the Panama Rail- 
road, which, in event of the canal being dug, will become a 
thing of the past, and of Panama itself as the old-time Califor- 
nians saw it. 

For nearly four hundred years, Panama has figured in the 
world's history. In but little more than a decade after the dis- 
covery of the main land of America, Balboa had scaled the 
mountain rampart of the isthmus which divides two mighty 
oceans and discovered the placid waters of the broad Pacific. 

A century before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock 
the Spaniards had founded the old city of Panama on the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. From the old City of Panama, Pizzaro 
and Almargo fitted out their expeditions for the conquest of 
Peru. For a century and a half that city was the entrepot for 
the treasure wrung from the land of the Incas. Convoys car- 
ried it over the isthmus to Porto Bello and great, lumbering gal- 
leons bore it across the Atlantic to enrich the kings and nobles 
of Spain. The old City of Panama prospered and grew rich 
from the mines of Peru and the commerce of the south seas. 
Its chivalrous dons and proud dames reveled in luxury nor 
dreamed of the doom impending over their city. The buc- 
caneers of the Spanish Main had long coveted the riches and 
wealth garnered within it, but the tropical jungles of the isthmus 
presented an almost insurmountable barrier to these robbers of the 
high seas. 

In 1670, Henry Morgan, the bravest and most brutal of the 
buccaneers, with a force of one thousand men, aften enduring 
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almost incredible hardships, crossed the isthmus, captured the 
proud old city, plundered it and burned it. It was never re- 
built. Tropical verdure covers its ruins and its tragic fate is 
forgotten. The present City of Panama is located some five 
or six miles south of the site of the old city. 

The Panama Railroad was not an outgrowth of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. Its inception antedated the re- 
port of the discovery in the east, but not the actual date of the 
event itself. It took nine months for the report of the discov- 
ery of gold in Cailfornia to reach the eastern states. 

The acquisition of California and the settlement of the 
northwest boundary question which gave us undisputed pos- 
session of Oregon, turned the attention of our government to 
the necessity of some shorter route to our western possessions 
than via Cape Horn. Congress in the winter of 1847-48 author- 
ized the subsidizing of two mail steamship lines — one from New 
York and New Orleans to Chagres and the other from Panama 
to California and Oregon. William H. Aspinwall secured the 
contract for the line on the Pacific side and George Law that 
on the Atlantic side. The establishment of the steamship lines 
necessitated the building of a railroad across the isthmus. Wil- 
liam H. Aspinwall, Henry Chauncy and John L. Stephens were 
the principal promoters of the enterprise. The New Granadian 
Government granted these men the exclusive right to build a 
railroad across the isthmus. The contract was to continue in 
force 49 years and the road was to be completed in eight years. 
The discovery of gold in California and the wild rush to the new 
El Dorado hastened the completion of the road several years 
and made it from the beginning a profitable enterprise. In 
1849 a contract was let to build the road and early in 1850 work 
was begun on it at Gautum, on the Chagres River. 

The Atlantic terminus was located on the island of Man- 
zanilla, near old Navy Bay. The site of the prospective sea- 
port town was one of the most inhospitable spots on God's foot- 
stool. No white man had ever set foot on it. Nor had the 
Indians ever disturbed the red monkeys and reptiles that held 
possession of it. 

In the month of May, 1850, the work of clearing a space 
to land supplies was begun. The site was a mangrove swamp. 
The fantastic roots of that queer shrub were interlaced with 
vines and thorny bushes, so as to form an almost solid mass of 
jungle. In the black and slimy mud of its surface alligators 
and other reptiles abounded, while the air was laden with pesti- 
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lential vapors and swarming with sand flies and mosquitoes. It 
was at first attempted to build the road by native labor, but 
the natives found it more profitable to pole the gold seekers up 
the Chagres River in their bungoes, or to pack the immigrants' 
baggage over the Cruces Road. So they would not work on a 
road that, if built, would deprive them of a job. 

Then the contractors tried to procure laborers from the 
United States. Placards were posted up in the cities offering 
a free passage to California for one hundred days labor on the 
road. The bait took and thousands availed themselves of the 
chance to obtain a cheap passage to the land of gold. Most 
of them remained in Panama. The hot sun, the malarious cli- 
mate, bad supplies, cholera, Chagres fevers and home-sickness 
killed them off before their hundred days were up. A ship 
would land a force of laborers and turn back for another supply; 
by the time of her return the first were dead or in the hos- 
pitals. When the reports of the state of affairs on the road 
became known in the States no more laborers could be obtained. 

Then European laborers were induced to come to the isth- 
mus. English, Irish, French, German and 'Austrian; and besides 
these coolies from Hindostan and Chinamen from China were 
imported to build this highway of the nations. At one time 
there were 7,000 men of all colors, creeds and races employed. 
The Chinamen became melancholic. An epidemic of suicide 
broke out among them and fevers carried them off until there 
was scarce 200 of the 1000 left. Nor did the Caucasians fare 
much better than the Mongolians. The remnant of these were 
shipped back to their homes. 

The white man, the brown man and the yellow man had 
failed and the only recourse left was the black man and he 
proved a success. Jjamaican and Cartagenan negroes were em- 
ployed. They could stand the climate — grow fat on malaria 
and bask in the tropical sunshine without fear of being sun- 
struck. They were a mutinous lot, and it was difficult for the 
few white bosses to control them. Then some genius hit upon 
the idea of utilizing the feud that has existed from time imme- 
morial between the Jamaicans and Cartagenans. These antag- 
onistic elements were employed in about equal numbers. When 
the Cartagenans rebeled the Jamaicans were turned loose upon 
them and vice versa. Those who survived the fight were willing 
to go to work and obey orders. Such was the story they told 
me at Colon forty years ago. 

The road was pushed out from the Pacific side and at mid- 
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night on January 27, 1855, amid darkness and rain the last rail 
was laid and next day a locomotive passed over the road from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. No ceremony had been observed 
when ground was first broken and no golden spike was driven 
when the mighty enterprise was completed. 

There is a saying in Panama, and it has been published over 
and over again as a fact by the people who have heard it in 
crossing the isthmus, that the building of the road cost a human 
life for every tie in its 49 miles. If this were true then about 
130,000 lives were sacrified. But it is not true. A great 
many of the people down in Panama seem to be descendants 
of Ananias, although they are not engaged in the real estate 
business as that worthy was. 

The fare over the road from Aspinwall (or Colon, as it 
is now called) to Panama was $25, or 50 cents a mile, including 
switches. I believe it is less now. To many an old California!! 
who came to the Coast via Panama in the early 50s, his ex- 
perience on the isthmus rises up before him like a horrible 
nightmare. When the wild excitement that followed the re- 
ports of the wonderful gold discoveries in California spread 
throughout the eastern states prospective gold seekers studied 
lines of travel to ascertain which would land them quickest in 
the new El Dorado. The Panama route appeared to be the 
shortest and the fact the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
had been established on that route induced thousands to take it. 

It was easy enough, by sailing vessels or steamship to reach 
the isthmus from New York or any other Atlantic seaport, but 
after landing there — then came the rub. The passengers were 
put ashore on the mud flats at the mouth of the Chagres River. 
The next stages of the journey were up the river to Gorgona 
or Cruces in canoes, bungoes or sampans. Then from these 
river points by mules, donkeys, on foot or on the backs of the 
natives to Panama. In perils from a treacherous river and still 
more treacherous native boatmen; in perils from false brethren; 
in perils from Chagres fever, cholera, yellow jack, mud, mules and 
miasma: if the prospective Argonaut escaped all these and 
landed safely in Panama he congratulated himself that the worst 
was overcome, but frequently he found that his miseries were 
only begun. 

At the beginning of the gold excitement there were but few 
ship on the Pacific side. Men who had bought through tick- 
ets to California found on their arrival at Panama that the con- 
necting vessel on the Pacific side had to make a voyage around 
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Cape Horn before it was due at Panama; and that they must 
wait three months before its arrival. 

Provisions were high, accommodations poor, the climate 
vile, all manner of diseases prevalent, thieves, thugs and gam- 
blers abundant, the natives deceitful and to the extent of their 
ability desperately wicked. In the long wait the money of 
many of the voyagers gave out, sickness overtook them and 
death ended their miseries. In 1856, occurred what are known 
as the Panama riots. While the passengers who had been landed 
from the railroad were awaiting the arrival of the Californian 
steamer an altercation occurred between a native orange vendor 
and a blustering drunken American. In the melee that fol- 
lowed blows were struck, a pistol discharged and a native killed. 
The sight of blood aroused the wolf in the natures of the natives 
who had congregated in great numbers, and they massacred 
some forty or fifty of the California passengers, men, women 
and children. The fellow who provoked the riot unfortunately 
escaped unharmed. After that, the steamship company required 
the west-bound passenger to remain at Aspinwall and the east- 
bound on the steamer until everything was ready to take them 
directly across the isthmus. Thus the old city was deprived of 
the California trade (its chief resource) and it deserved to be. 

Panama is a land of revolutions. Most of them farcical, but 
some of them sanguinary enough. It was my fortune, or good 
luck, to witness one of the former. It was on a return voyage 
to the States over thirty-six years ago. The Bay of Panama 
is so shallow that the California steamers anchor about four 
miles out. The freight and passengers are taken ashore on 
lighters. Learning that it would take nine or ten hours to 
land the freight and baggage, the passengers in the meantime re- 
maining on the steamer, four of us decided to do the old city. 
Chartering a native and his boat we were rowed to within two 
or three rods of the shore. Here we found our boat connected 
with a transportation company, said company consisting of 
half-a-dozen half-naked natives who offered to carry us ashore 
for "dos reales" each. The natives were short and I am long, 
so I selected the tallest member of the company and mounting 
his shoulders was safely landed outside the city wall. Passing 
through a hole in the wall probably made by the buccaneers 
two hundred years ago and not closed up since, we found our- 
selves in the old city. Proceeding up street we saw that the 
natives were greatly excited about something. The bells were 
ringing out merry peals. We were not quite conceited enough 
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to think it was all on account of our arrival. We made the 
acquaintance of a French merchant, an old resident, and from 
him we learned that there was a revolution going on, or rather 
it had gone on, and we were just in time for the ringing out of 
the old and the ringing in of a new government. And that 
was what the bells were doing. It seems that the governor of 
the sovereign state of Panama had insulted a chivalrous hidalgo, 
who had a string of titles as long as a ship's cable and a pedigree 
that ran back to one of Pizzaro's freebooters. The hidalgo fired 
off at the governor a pronunciamiento a yard long. The gov- 
ernor gave him back two yards of vituperation. Then followed 
volleys of Castillian billingsgate. The military induced by the 
offer of a square meal and a bottle of wine each rallied to the 
support of the hidalgo and the governor and his staff rallied to 
a fish boat and rowed out to meet the incoming California 
steamer. The new government was in the process of incubation. 
The military were much in evidence. The wasp-waisted of- 
ficers in their tight-fitting coats, their brass and tinsel trap- 
pings, were quite pretty, but the common soldiers were a sight 
to behold. In complexion they ran the gamut of colors from 
semi-bleached white to ebony black. The only thing uniform 
about them was their uniform poverty of clothing. They were 
all barefooted. Some had a pair of pants each, others but a 
vulgar fraction of a pair to the man. In the matter of shirts the 
individuality of the individual cropped out. If the rainbow 
could have seen the colors there displayed it would have gone 
out of business. As to the remainder of their uniforms there 
was nothing to speak of. 

In the matter of arms there was a pleasing variety. Some 
were armed with old flint-lock muskets that had done duty 
against Morgan's buccaneers and had probably not been fired 
off since. Others had more modern and if possible more use- 
less arms. We were informed that these soldiers were not 
the regulars, but raw levies. The government evidntly had 
not had time to cook and dress them into veterans. 

Some of our statesmen at Washington are anxious to an- 
nex the new republic to our family of states. My advice to 
these statesmen is, go slow — very slow, so slow that the annexa- 
tion buisness will come off sometime in the next ceutnry — the 
later along the better. 

We have two or three race problems on our hands now that 
will keep us busy the greater part of the present century. 
The race problem in Panama would be a question in complex 
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fractions. The roots of the genealogical trees of most of the 
natives are more twisted and contorted than roots of a man- 
grove shrub and that product of Panama can perform more fan- 
tastic tricks with its roots than any other member of the vege- 
table kingdom. It is these racial nondescripts — the fellows of 
undefined lineage — that give government the most trouble. 
There are educated and refined ladies and gentlemen in Panama, 
both natives and foreigners, but the majority of the natives and 
some of the imports are ignorant, indolent, superstitious and 
bigoted. They hate foreigners. My advice to our annexing 
statesmen, if it were asked, would be — Let the new republic of 
Panama work out its own salvation — or the opposite — and it 
will be the opposite if it does any working. 



